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ered with a multiplicity of fatiguing details, is never lost sight 
of by the faithful instructor. It requires the elastic spring of a 
vigorous mind to look beyond the minutiae of a perpetually re- 
curring task, and no little firmness and self-denial not to slur 
over these short but necessary steps by a hurried attempt to 
realize the ultimate purpose. The lecturer shows that he is 
aware of either difficulty ; and the clearness with which the 
path for others is traced out affords the surest proof, that the 
speaker has discovered and pursued the due course in his own 
practice. The pure and elevated conception of the teacher's 
work in its moral aspect, the distinct recognition of duty, and a 
full account of the means of impressing this solemn idea on the 
mind of the youthful pupil, are the points which complete this 
broad view of the theory of primary instruction. 

A lecture by Dr. Usher Parsons on the " Brain and Stom- 
ach " appears from its title to be oddly introduced in such a 
connexion ; but it will be found on examination to be one of 
the most practical and useful portions of the book. The pro- 
fessional eminence of the writer gives full weight to his advice 
on such subjects, and both parent and teacher will do well to 
reflect seriously upon his suggestions. The remaining lectures 
in the volume are by Thomas A. Greene, on "the Duty of 
Visiting Schools " ; by the Rev. A. B. Muzzey, on " the Ob- 
jects and means of School Instruction" ; and by Jacob Abbott, 
on " the common Complaints made against Teachers." They 
all add to the value of a book, which deserves a wide circu- 
lation among those interested in the subject of education in 
common schools. 



7. — Greek Exercises, followed by an English and Greek Vo- 
cabulary, containing about seven thousand three hundred 
Words. By E. A. Sophocles, A. M. Hartford : H. 
Huntington, Jr. 1841. 12mo. pp. 168. 

The high reputation which the Greek Grammar of Mr. 
Sophocles has already attained, and the extent of its introduc- 
tion into schools and colleges, not only in New England, but 
in other and distant parts of the country, made it imperative 
that a book of Exercises should be published, prepared by the 
same skilful and careful hand. It has been promptly suppli- 
ed, and in such a manner as leaves nothing to be desired. 
This little work shows an exact appreciation of what our 
schools require, and is planned and executed in the exercise 
of the soundest judgment, aided by the most minute knowledge 
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of the niceties of the Greek Language. The First Part con- 
tains a series of exercises, arranged under the rules of Syntax, 
which are taken from the stereotype edition of the author's 
Greek Grammar, and embracing all the essential principles of 
the Syntax. The sentences selected are all quoted from the 
best authors, and are such as illustrate the rule in a very clear 
and satisfactory manner. The whole of this Part occupies 
only forty-two pages, and yet it is sufficiently comprehensive 
for all the purposes of such a book. When the pupil has care- 
fully written through this part, he will be prepared to go on 
with the second ; and here we think Mr. Sophocles is entitled 
to especial praise for the simplicity with which he has cleared 
up what scholars always find to be the most difficult, not to say 
unintelligible portion of their labor in learning to write the 
Greek Language with correctness, — the use of the article, 
the force of the tenses, and the proper use of the Subjunctive, 
Optative, and Infinitive Moods. Instead of stating the princi- 
ples in abstract and technical language, he has illustrated the 
last-mentioned branch of his subject by a series of well chos- 
en examples, which will at once, and in the most forcible man- 
ner, both suggest the principle, and stamp the usage ineffacea- 
bly upon the scholar's mind, and make it impossible to commit 
those solecisms in the application of the moods which in times 
past have made the teacher despair of the possibility of ever 
seeing a school exercise which did not contain a series of im- 
possible propositions, constructions that would have made a 
Greek boy's hair stand on end,, and ingenious barbarisms at 
which Quinctilian would have gaped and stared. There will 
be no excuse hereafter for such things : the whole matter is 
here set forth in so clear a light, that a boy who can learn any 
thing can learn this. The vocabulary at the end of the book 
is well selected, and the words are defined with great precision. 
The range of words is not confined to those which occur in the 
exercises; but the most important, — those which make up 
the common circulation in the daily intercourse of life, — are 
here collected, so that, in writing any common piece of Greek 
composition, this book will be found of great utility. 

We suppose that at this day the usefulness of writing exer- 
cises in a dead language will hardly be called in question. 
But we think the most important points in the practice are not 
always sufficiently apprehended. We do not think that a free 
and fluent use of a dead language is, per se, an object of very 
high importance in this age of the world, for any practical pur- 
pose to which such learned skill can be put in the ordinary 
business of life, or in the intercourse of society. But the in- 
tellectual processes through which alone such skill can be ac- 
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quired, — the curious searching for the exact word, and the 
comparison of synonyms, and the nice analysis both of lan- 
guage and thought, which are required in writing correctly in 
a dead language, are of the highest utility for the general dis- 
cipline of the intellectual powers, and particularly for forming 
a habit of clear, logical thinking, and precise expression of the 
thought. It will be generally found that persons who have 
been most thoroughly trained in this way are the best masters 
of their own mother tongue, and the most correct reasoners on 
subjects far remote from these studies. An exception may 
now and then be found. Here and there arises, in literary 
history, a great native writer unskilled in the lore of the an- 
cient tongues ; and on the other hand, a great classical scholar, 
who is incapable of expressing himself with tolerable propriety 
in the idiom of his countrymen. But the great mass of the 
cultivated literature of Europe testifies strongly to the truth of 
our general statement. 

That a constant habit of composition in a foreign or classical 
language gives the scholar a readier appreciation of the litera- 
ry beauties embodied in that language, is a fact which no ex- 
perienced person can deny or even doubt. It is very possible 
for a reader to get some general notion of a classic writer's 
merits, by reading alone ; just as the visitor of a gallery of 
sculpture may carry away a vague impression of a statue on 
which he has cast but a single glance. But if that visitor had 
made a drawing of the statue, and thus had been compelled to 
scan all the details of its fair proportions with curious eye, he 
would have carried away in his mind an image of the artist's 
work, which would have remained there for ever. And so the 
student of an ancient Greek classic, who has attempted to re- 
produce the same curious mechanism of sentences, by careful- 
ly scrutinizing all the minute delicacies of his style, and weav- 
ing them into a series of exercises in composition, will stamp 
upon his mind an image of that author's beauties which will go 
with him through life. The same remark may be extended 
from a single author to a whole language. But it must be 
confessed that our classical schools, with some honorable ex- 
ceptions, fail egregiously in this regard ; and it is a matter 
which calls for instant and thorough reform. The publication 
of a book which contains so much in so small a space ; which 
is so judicious in the selection of examples, and so luminous 
in the illustration of principles, is of excellent omen for the 
improvement of our schools in the study of the Greek ; and 
we have no hesitation in commending it as a suitable com- 
panion to the author's Greek Grammar (and that is saying a 
great deal) to all the lovers of thorough classical scholarship. 
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